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BUREAU OF EXPERTIZING. 
Advice as to the placing at public or 
private sale of art work of all kinds, pic- 
tures, sculptures, furniture, bibelots, etc., 
will be given at the office of the American 
Art News, and also counsel as to the value 
of art works and the obtaining of the best 
"expert" opinion on the same. For these 
services a nominal fee will be charged. Per- 
sons having art works and desirous of dis- 
posing or obtaining an idea of their value 
will find our service on these lines a saving 
of time, and, in many instances of unneces- 
sary^ expense. It is guaranteed that any 
opinion given will be so given without re- 
gard to personal or commercial motives. 

BUREAU OF APPRAISAL. 
We are so frequently called upon to pass 
upon the value of art works for collectors 
and estates, for the purpose of insurance, 
sale, or more especially to determine 
whether prior appraisals made to fix the 
amount due under the inheritance or death 
taxes are just and correct ones — and so 
often find that such former appraisals have 
been made by persons not qualified by ex- 
perience or knowledge of art quality or 
market values, with resultant deception and 
often overpayments of taxes, etc — that we 
suggest to all collectors and executors the 
advisability of consulting our . Bureau of 
Appraisal either in the first place or for 
-revision of other appraisals. This Bureau is 
conducted by persons in every way qualified 
by experience and study of art works for 
many years, and especially of market values, 
both here and abroad; our appraisals are 
made without regard to anything but quality 
and values, and our charges are moderate — 
our chief desire being to save our patrons 
and the public from ignorant, needless and 
costly appraisal expenditure. 

1 ART SALE RECORDS. 

Collectors, dealers and other interested 
are reminded that the first two numbers of 
Sales of the Year for 1915, in pamphlet form, 
are still on sale at the American Art News 
office, 15 East 40 St., at 25 cents each, post- 
age prepaid. No. 1, the Brayton Ives Col- 
lection of Prints, and No. 2, the Blakeslee 
and Duveen Pictures Sales. The first of 
the series for 1916, No. 3, the Reisinger, 
Andrews-Canfield, and the Catholina Lam- 
bert Picture Sales, will sqoil appear^ 



THE RIGHT TO CRITICIZE. 

A* few seasons ago we contended, 
following an experience in having 
what we considered our fair and just 
criticism of some old pictures offered 
for sale in a public gallery and adver- 
tised in our columns and those of the 
dailies, condemned by the owners of 
the gallery — that the right to criticize 
is always permissible when an exhibi- 
tion is a public one. Our contention 
to this effect brought us at that time, 
the approval of both press and public. 

While it is stated that the recent ban- 
ning of the art writer, Mr. Charles H. 
Caffin, from the Architectural League 
exhibition in the Fine Arts Galleries, 
on account, as was stated of his adverse 
criticism of the exhibition of last year, 
was not an official act of the League 
itself, and that organization is there- 
fore, and happily relieved from blame — 
we cannot but consider it as unfortun- 
ate that the incident occurred. 

Although the Court of Appeals has 
just decided in the case of the dramatic 
critic of the Times vs. the Messrs. 
Shubert, that theatrical managers have 
the privilege of forbidding entrance to 
public performances in their theatres 
of dramatic critics, whose criticisms 
they may not like — this surprising de 
cision does not, to our minds, affect 
the principle of the right to criticize 
public exhibitions. Hyper-sensitiveness 
to criticism which is often helpful, even 
if annoying is seemingly a regrettable 
-element, in the make-up of not only 
theatrical managers but of American 
artists and owners of exhibition gal- 
leries. Mr. Frederick S. Church, the 
veteran American artist, recently 
wrote us that, as a rule, he preferred 
the press criticisms of this work which 
made him angry for this anger only 
made him work the harder to refute 
his adverse critics, with his next- pic- 
ture. A wise man is Church! 
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Editor American. Art. ; Newsfl 

Dear Sir: 

What I meant to say, in my letter of 
August last, was: That knowledge of pic- 
tures cannot be obtained from books; that 
it is only by study of pictures themselves 
that you may learn them. Of course, the 
history of art is another matter, and falls 
within the true domain of the book. 

The reason given why books cannot teach 
art is that the language is different. It 
might be nearer the mark to say, that art 
has no language, as we commonly use the 
word, but is more a telepathy, a communi- 
cation not framed in words. I am refer- 
ring to the. manifestation evidenced by pic- 
tures and music; but the truth holds where 
the expression is in words. A line of Keats, 
like a master brush-stroke, may charm you 
with its, let us say, technique. But really 
what has stirred you is not the line, but the 
artist, the creator, carrying to you by means 
of the line, the mood, fancy, or emotion that 
stirred him. Somehow, over the line, you 
have touched hands — he with you. The line 
is only the ship, not the cargo. And so to 
repeat, you may learn art in pictures only 
by the study of them; you may learn art 
in literature only by the study of it. As 
well try to learn literature from pictures, 
as pictures from literature. Nevertheless, 
the art in them is much the same. 

From the time that art first was men have 
asked, "What is art?". The question is 
hoary with age; definitions have been heap- 
ed, one on the other; but the elusive, beau- 
tiful thing has never been enmeshed with 
words. 

I Most frequently it is said, art is some- 
thing made by man for, man, that moves his 
emotion, etc. Give ' every word its full 
weight, and what have you£- Have you 
Inness, or the work of any one of half-a- 



for a moment. Prove it by looking at an 
inness, or the work ot any one of holf-a- 
dozen of our living American landscapists 
(and I, for one, believe them great); by 
losing yourself in music; by closing your 
eyes and seeing Keats' Darien and the Paci- 
fic; and then with the lights of your ap- 
preciation aflame, turn to your definition. 
Have the words told you what you have 
seen and heard, have they approached it? 
Are they — not so many husks? 

Nor is emotion always the touchstone. 
Even if it were, how tell emotion in words? 
And if you cannot tell emotion, how can 
you go back of it, and tell the source? Great 
works of art have been passed by for long, 
even scorned; they gave out little or noth- 
ing to their generation. Many, that pro- 
duced emotion for a time, produce it no 
more. Were they art, when they produced 
it, and did they cease to be art, when they 
failed to produce it? 

A lily grows in a field. The eastern sky 
is tender with the new day. These things 
are beautiful, they produce emotion; but 
they are not art. Man sees them, recreates 
them, and we have art. But note: It re- 
quires THE MAN. He gives out some- 
thing — something that was not in the lily or 
the sky. There is a short of chemistry 
here, a taking-on and givirig-bff. The man- 
ner of this giving-off, the style, the form of 
it, its power to please and awake, is, what 
we call Art. Such as Fitzgerald's rendering 
of the Rubaiyat, for instance. This is' about 
as close as we can get to it. Our definitions 
are only little utterings, gropings about, not 
.the bright, brilliant things that the,! heart 
knows and feels; the messages one sends 
another across the world, through the cen- 
turies, regardless of nation or tongue. 

It has occurred to me that we try to give 
too fixed and definite a character to art. 
The thing itself is so broad, varying, and 
adaptable, a most universal.. We are prone 
to look at things with our own eyes, and 
declare that what is not discernible, to us 
does not exist. I can well conceive of a 
savage art,, and I can conceive of craftsman- 
ship, the mere doing of a thing, that is art. 
We know there are different grades ot art; 
may there not be different kinds? I do not 
mean more difference in the mode of ex- 
pression, such as literature, music or' paint- 
ing, but difference in the thing itself. It's 
a pretty far call, it is not, from the, totem 
pole of a Siwash Indian to a morning by 
Corot? -They. are about as different as can 
be. But both are art. '; 

What difference does it make, whether 
there be a definition or not? The important 
thing is not to define art, but to produce it, 
and to recognize it when it is produced. 
The latter is riot always easy. j 

In art, as in some ,other things that give 
keenest human pleasure, 'love, for example 
— the intellect, with its preciseness, curiosi- 
ty, and knowingness, must play second fid- 
dle. 

Very truly yours, 

S. L. Kingan. 

Tucson, Arizona, Feb. 26, 1916.'- t 



berlain who made a specialty of drawing ^ 
children had done much work for St. Nich- Y' 
olas and the Youths' Companion. She was 4 
born in Shelby, Ohio, and studied art at the '% 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn and also in ^ 
Paris and London. She was a member oi'M 
the National Arts Club and the Art Work- I 
ers' Club for Women, and is survived by a $, 
mother and brother. J 



Col. F. S. Hesseltine. % 

Col. Francis S. Hesseltine, lawyer, artist, /' 
traveler, orator, lecturer and poet, a veteran j 
of the Civil War, died recently in Boston 
at the age of 83. It is stated of him that ho -\ 
was as capable as a painter as he was in 
legal and literary fields, and one of the 
most versatile men of the day. 



v Says He Did Not Pass Upon the Stuart. 

To . jEditor.of American Art News. 

Referring to your announcement, "A 
Stuart Washington Sold" in issue of Feb- 
ruary 26th, I have no - knowledge of any 
Stuart 'portrait of Washington sold by the 
Holland Gallery and have never "passed 
upon" a Stuart Washington for the Holland 
Gallery. 

Charles Henry Hart. 

472 West End Avenue, New York, Feb. 
28, 1916. 

[The Art News stated what it be- 
lieved to be true and is pleased to pub- 
lish Mr. Hart's denial— Editor.] 
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William E. Norton. 

William Edward Norton, the well known 
marine painter, died Feb. 28 in the Flower 
Hospital at the age of 74. He was born in 
Boston, his father being a seafaring man, 
and in early life became an artist. After 
his majority he went to sea as a sailor for 
three years. From 1877 to 1882 he studied 
n Europe, becoming in Paris a pupil of 
Vollon and Jacquesson de la Chevreuse. 
On his return to Boston he studied at the 
Lowell Institute under Inness. Later he 
made a second trip abroad. He exhibited 
at both the Paris Salon and at the Royal 
Academy in London, receiving, an honora- 
ble mention at the first in 1895. His honors 
further included three gold medals in Bos- 
ton and the Osborne prize in 1905. Mr. 
Norton, whose studio was at 1931 Broad- 
way, was a member of the Salmagundi 
Club, Boston Art Club, and also an honor- 
ary member of. the "Blackheath (London) 
Art Club. He is survived by two daughters. 

Emily H. Chamberlain.. 

Emily Hall Chamberlain, an artist and 
magazine illustrator of 77 Irving Place, died 
Monday in St. Luke's Hospital. Miss Cham- 



GODS AT LAI-YUAN & CO.'S. 
Lai- Yuan & Co. (C. T. Loo) who are now 
permanently settled in their attractive Ori- 
ental galleries, at 557 Fifth Ave., have now 
on view their latest importation, consisting 
of two large stone carved figures — one a * 
Avalokites'vara ,((> r Kwanyin), over life- . 
size, the other a Sakyamuni (or Buddha). 
The latter is most refined and simple in its 
expression of primitive art, while the for- 
mer has a nobility of expression rarely seen 
on stone sculpture. Both pieces come from 



CHINESE BUDDHA 
At Lai-Yuan & Co.'s. 



Wu-ai Hsien (sub-prefectory) of Changteh 
Fu in the Honan Province. 

Southeast of Wu-Ai Hsien on the moun- 
tain Kou, there is a Temple called Pe^Sian; 
Dang or Northern Temple which was a sum- 
mer Palace of the Emperor Kao Quen of 
the Tsi Dynasty. 

He received the title of "Kao Wang Tien 
Tse" after his death and he was immor- 
talized and buried in the Palace which thus 
changed into his Temple in ruins. The fig- 
ures were probably made during the tran- 
sition period of Chinese art. Among the 
decorative objects shown by the firm are 
some unusual specimens of Ming and other 
antique lacquer furniture of the finest work- 
manship and color. There are also on view 
notable collections of antique bronzes, pot- 
teries, porcelains and jades. 



- Mr. A. Preyer, of the Hague, who came 
over about six months ago and has visited 
all the Western cities, is in New York, 
where he came especially to attend the 
Catholina Lambert sale. 



